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006 arc not alone in the Anxiety 
ia which I left you, when I laſt 
parted from you: It is the Caſe 
of many Gentlemen who have 
ons to diſpoſe of. They are in- 
„dlined to give them an academi- 
it cal Education, and would thoofs 
to > have'that Education in their own Country; and 
yet cannot without ſome Uneaſineſs think of placing 
them. in a Society, that appears ſubject ta ſuch ter- 
rible Diſorders... It is Sir without doubt a, vhxatiod 
Alternative propoſed to you. You are either to ſend 
your Son abroad, and at a much greater Expence, to 
enter into foreign Acquaintance, to engage in foreign 
Friendſhips, and grow up in ſuch Purſuits as may 
tempt him to forget his Native Country, which may 
want his Preſence hereafter: Or to place him in a 
College, where inſtead of good Principles, and good 
Examples, he may be in danger of meeting Riot 
and Diſorder in every Shape. 
-.' You haye deſired ihy Advice and Opinion; u 
* Reſolution, it Wil de moſt pracent to ta _ . 
bas 1 a 2 You 
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You defire I ſhould conſider the Condition our Col 
lege is in; and the Cauſes of the furprizing Accidents 
we have feen there of late: And herein you require 
I ſhould be full and free. I am Sir obliged to obey you, 
and * on that Account undertake this Task, . 
to diſcharge it aright may ibly require an abler 
Head OR mine. This Aer I have, that 
I have thought long upon it, and both by my ſelf 
and my Friends, have made all the Enquiries, that I 
did imagine could give me any Light herein. 
| There is no doubt Sir, the College is a diſordered - 
Pare: It is a thing univerſally lamented ; but what 
doubt its beſt Friends will be hardly able to redreſs. 
Were we unable to difcoyer other — of this, 


gine that they 
thut blame: | 


and 
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and Miſchiefs, in a Society ate frequent, there the 


and I have ſome Apptehenſions it never will be: and 


Governors are inſufficient, and do not warn their 
Duty; they only, or they chiefly, muſt be in fault. 
This it is certain in general, carries a very fair Iikeli- 
hood of Truth; and yet in ſome particular Caſes it 
may perhaps admit of a Doubt. I think in our own 
City of late, and in England (oftentimes) we may 
have obſerved Accidents, that require us to think 3 
ſecond time upon this Point. This City was lately 
e by a chief Magiſtrate, who did Honour to 

is Country; and to the Office he bore in it; and yet 


in his Racer. <4 vp as obſtinate Riots, as 
| , almoſt a 


bave been known almoſt at any other Time. "Theſe 
are therefore no infallible ſigns of a bad Goyernment, 
fince they aro ſometimes found in the beſt. 
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As to this College, it was never ſecure from Riots; 


11 


yet doubtleſs. it has had god Governors, and may 
poſſibly. again. Geoxge Browne was a Ruler both love 
and feared; and K in. his Adminiſtration happened 


one of the worſt, Riots, that ever was in the Socie- 
ty, the worſt in all reſpects, except that no Blood 
was ſhed; althopgh it was thought that a Blow he 

chan received with a Brickbat, Was the occaſion of 
his Neath in a ſew Years. after. The immediate 
cauſe of this Tumult, was of the fame kind, that 
produced ſame later ones; a defign- in the Goverpors 
fo. reſtrain the young: Gentlemen to ſtreighter Diſci- 


| plns than theſe thought proper. It was not {aid nor 


reed to proceed from any fault in, the Governors. 
There might perhaps haye been bm little miſmanage- 


ment in their Attempt to carry that particular Point: 
But tha tyuq func al Capſe of this and alt other 
Aut MG 4 = 


Riots, both before and after, muſt have been ſome- 
what more general, and more grie vous: And what 
that is, may not perhaps be ſo difficult to diſcaver; 
provided we have any Inclination to judge fairly, and 


d out the Truth. 15 
I Would ſuppoſe, that any other Corporation in 
the King's Dominions were conſtituted after the ſame 
Faſhion, and left on the ſame Footing, that this Col- 
lege is. The chief Magiſtrates empowered / and re- 
quired to enforce the Obſeryance of certain Rules, 
in many Caſes ftri& enough, and diſagreeable to thoſe 
they are to govein. That in Order to this, they are 
indeed to direct, adviſe, reprove, and puniſn: The 
Laſt and greateſt Penalty, they ate to inflict, being 
Disfranchiſement, and turning out of a Society, where 
perhaps ſome of their Members do reſide, much a- 
gainſt their Inclination. That in no Caſe, not even 
in Acts of Contempt, Obſtinacy, or Diſobedience; 
nay not in Riots, or Breach of the Peace, the Ma- 
giſtrate had a Right to lay Hands on any Offender, 
nor any poſlible Means of obtaining Aſſiſtance from 
abroad: No civil Power of any Sort, no Officer to 
prevent, or quell a Tumult; but a Fray, or Diſtur- 
bance at any Time happening, the only Arms he has 


to employ, are, an. Authority entirely unſupported 
Ein 30-185 


by Force of every Kind. 


lieve, you will at firſt Sight agree, that this m. 
admit of ſome Doubt. Mankind $ 1 2 
to be always in a good Diſpofition, and willing to 
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I would fain know, Sir, whether any ordinary | 
Corporation, inſtituted in nd better Faſhion, could 
be ſure always of preſerving Peace, or its Goyernors | 
always ſure of maintaining their Authority, I be- 


is not ſo made, as 


r 
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ſubmit to Government; In the beſt Societies, there 
will be ſome found, whom, to keep quiet and obedi- 
ent, you will want other Arguments than Reaſon 
and fair Words. de 45 

And yet, Sir, an ordinary Corporation how eaſily 
may that be governed? How tame a Society is it, 
compared to a College, made up of 5 or 600 young 
Men, in the yery Pride and moſt unmanageable Years 
of Life? The one conſiſts of Fathers of Families, 
Men of mature Age, Women, Children, with a ſmall 
Mixture only of young and warm Spirits, not perhaps 
a fifth or ſixth Part of the Whole; and even thoſe 
under the Eyes and Influence of their Parents, Maſ- 
ters, Relations and Friends: The other made up 
wholly of Youths, from 17 to 24 Years of Age, juſt 
ſet free from School, juſt fancying they are be- 


1 come their own Maſters; fierce with their long wiſh- 


ed for, and new obtained Liberty, and conſequent- 
ly impatient of any Power, that is to reſtrain them 
in their Courſe. Is jt to be imagined, that theſe will 


make up a Society more eafy to be governed, then 


the former? If the bare Name of Authority is not 
found nor eſteemed ſufficient there, what good Rea- 
ſon can be given, that it ſhall ſuffice here? If he, 
who is to guide a Horſe, but of ordinary Spirit, is 

allowed a Rein to hold him, and a Rod to correct 
him, is it reaſonable to expect, that one of twenty 
Times the Courage, ſhall be kept in Order without 
either? Surely, Sir, there muſt be ſome Miſtake, or 
Prejudice, or Partiality in this Matter, or it were 
not poſſible to compute ſo unequally⸗· 43 
It is thereſore allowed in ordinary Corporations, 


that the bare Name of Authority, without Civil 


Power, 


ever fly out into Obſtinacy, or Rebellion, or Diſre- 
ect to his Governours? Eſpecially if they ſhall know 
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Power, is not ſufficient to preſerve Peace and good 
Government. I take for granted it is allowed, be- 
cauſe J believe a+ Corporation never was without ſuch 
Power; and that this College is the ſingle Inſtance 
of the Kind in the King's Dominions, or perhaps in 
the World. Is it then to be luppoled, that by re- 
moving the more governable Part, and retaining on- 
ly the more warm and violent Spirits, Peace and good 
overnment ſhall be more eaſily preſerved? Suppoſe - 
that 5 or 600 young Men, . for auy common 
Trade or Buſineſs in Life, were thus ſeparated from 
the World, placed in a diſtinct Society by themſelves, 
incloſed within their own Walls, and put into the 
Hands of 20 Maſters, to be taught, directed, ſet at 
Work, reſtrained in many Things they might be in- 
clined to, or turned out upon Misbehaviour: Is it to 
be imagined, that every ſingle Youth here, would at 
all Times, and in all Junctures behave himſelf with 
perfect Modeſty and Submiſſion? That no one ſhon'd 


that there is nothing more to be feared on Account 
of Rebellion, than for twenty other Faults of leſs 
Conſequence? That in no Caſe they need to appre- 
hend the Affront of having Hands laid on them to 
reſtrain them; that if any preſume to uſe Violence 
againſt them, they have a fair Right to return it; 
and as a ſtill farther Encouragement, may conceive, 
that, by getting half a Dozen or half a Score reſolute 
Spirits to join in a Riot, they may ward off any Pu- 
niſhment, to be appprehended from any former Of- 
fence? I ſhould doubt, Sir, that it would be difficult 
to keep ſuch a Society as this in good Order, 


It 
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It is indeed on the other Hand to be conſidered, 
that the College is made .up of Gentlemen, It is 
ſaid Gentlemen are to be dealt with by Reaſon, and 
not by Force: If they behave themſelves ill, there 
are the College-Cenſures; they may be turned out 
of the Society, if thought unfit to remain there. 


Where therefore can be the Need of Force? How de- A 


cent and proper would it be for Gownſmen and Tu- 
tors, to uſe ſuch Methods againſt young Gentlemen 
committed to their Care. 

I am very ſenſible, how invidious a Topic This is, 
and how delicate it may be to diſcuſs; and think it 
here neceſſary to premiſe, that I am by no Means ad- 
viſing ſuch a civil Power to be given to the Fellows 
of the College. Were I one of them, I am clear, I. 
ſhould not wiſh to obtain it. Conſidering the long 
Preſcription there has been for Riots there, and the 
Temper of ſome of the young Men, ſuch a Power, 
wheneyer it came to be uſed, , would in all Likeli- 
hood produce very harſh Effects, and a very great 
Outcry againſt thoſe, who had firſt cauſed it to be 
introduced. What I therefore propoſe, by conſider- 
ing this Affair, is, only to diſcoyer if it be a Thing 
attainable, to ſecure a Government from Tumults, 
without ſome Power of this Kind; that if by chance 
we learn this is a Point not to be obtained, we may 
then conſider, if it be altogether wiſe to be ſurprized 
at Effects, whereof we ſee before us a very plain and 
ſufficient Cauſe: Whether it would not be as pru- 
dent, ſince theſe Diſturbances are thought the leſſer 
Evil of the two, to bear them as patiently as we 
VCC ae RES ©... Amon 
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obſerve the College Diſcipline, and give n © Cau ſc 0 
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Among the Things here to be conſidered, the firſt 
and chief is, that the College in great Part is made 
up of Gentlemen; and this certainly is very true, 
Gentlemen not by Birth only, but, what is much 
more material in the preſent Queſtion, and indeed in 
every Reſpect, by ſuch a Behaviour, as conſtitutes 
that Character (fo far as their Age will permit) and 
juſtly deſerves that Name; by a willing and chear- 
ful Submiſſion to the Cuſtoms and Rules of the So- 
ciety they are Membets of; and by a Froper, decent, 
and well judged Behaviour in every Article of their 
Duty. And were it not that there are many ſuch, 
the Society could not ſubſiſt. Beſides theſe, it is alſo 
to be ſuppoſed, that there are many other well diſpoſ- 
ed young Men, who regularly mind their Stu 80 
Offence. But then it muſt alſo be owned, every bay 
dy has not thoſe generous Manners, nor that gentle 
Mind, that are 1. e in a Gentleman; nor even 


that peaceable an governable- Diſpofition, that is 


neceflary in every Member of civil Society. And it 
may be ſuppoſed, that ſome of this wrong T ura may 
find Admiffion even into Nurſeries of Learning, as 


well as into every other Condition of Life. A few ſuch 


will fuffice to give Trouble in a Society. And Lam 
informed, that ſome very bad Diſturbances, have been 
carried on in that College by a very ſmall Number 


-of them; and that among five or fix hundred Youths, 


there ſhould not be ſome fe peryerſe, and'eyen miſ⸗ 
chievous enough, would certainly. be very particular; 
and fomewhat uncommon; Of thoſe who, have na- 
turally good Diſpoſitions, it is not every yourig Man 
who is at all Times in a reaſgnable and goyernable 


Tem- 
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Temper. The beſt of us perhaps, are not always 
ſo, but have our Fits of Sturdineſs and ill Humour, 
Some may in a good Meaſure loſe their good Diſpo- 
ſition, before they are diſcovered in any very great 
Faults, They may by Lazineſs, by Love of Plea- 
ſure, by ill Company, by many Accidents be led in- 
to Habits, that may interfere with their Studies, 
and make their College Diſcipline irkſome and taſt- 
leſs to them. Some few may be ſuppoſed to get thi- 
ther with bad Diſpoſitions, with a Wildneſs and Un- 
rulineſs not eaſy to be dealt with (there are of ſuch 
in eyery Society.) Some endued with an Original Va- 
nity and Conceit of themſelves, never to be ſubdu- 
ed into a right Way of Thinking, or a Habit of 
Obedience and Submiſſion: Others with a View of 
being their own Maſters, and of enjoying freely Plea- 
ſures, that the Rod reſtrained them from before. Re- 
ſtraint and Rules are troubleſome to all Men, eſpeci- 
ally to the Young: What will they be to thoſe who 
have ſtill more particular Reaſons to be diſpleaſed at 


them? When in Order to conſtrain them to Purſuits, 


that may not be ſo agreeable, they find themſelyes 
encumbered with Rules, hampered with Duties of 
many Kinds, hindered from their Diverſions and Plea- 
ſures, cenſured for Negle&s, reproyed, fined, admo- 
niſhed, threatned to be turned out with Diſgrace, ſe- 
vere Exerciſes laid on them, purſued, and their Be- 
haviour narrowly watched by a particular Officer, or 
Lecturer, whoſe Duty it is to take Account of their 
Offences, and preſerve the College from ill Examples : 
What are we.to think their Behaviour will in theſe 
Circumſtances be? Do we imagine, that they will 
never bethink themſclyes of any of thoſe vicious Tricks, 

that 
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that ſuch Lads ſometimes praiſe at School? That 
on the Contrary, they will be always mild, ſubmiſ- 
ſive, patient, and refigned? Are we to ſuppoſe, that 
none of them will ever think of adding Hardineſs and 
Obſtinacy to their other Accorplillimncats? That they 
will neyer take it in their Heads to revenge their 
Affronts on the Officers, who diſtreſs them? That 
they ſhall neyer think of forming a Party to ward 
off their Puniſhments, or, if they find Puniſh- 
ment unavoidable, that they ſhall never turn Head, 
and defy and affront that Government, that can do 
no more, than read a Paper againſt them? Certainly 
whoeyer counts upon all this, muſt little conſider the 
Temper of which Men are made, and:the Paſſions by 
which they are often governed. It is not their be- 
ing called Gentlemen, nor their being the Sons of 
ſuch, nor their wearing Gowns, nor their dwelling in 
the Seats of the Muſes, that ſhall always reſtrain 
them: Nor will Reaſon, nor Laws and Statutes, un- 
ſupported by Force, always ſuffice to govern the un- 
ruly. A ſmall Degree of coercive Power would have 
much greater Influence, and however harſh it may 


be thought, or however improper it may be to al- 


low it, yet it will not fail to be often wanted. 

But I have frequently heard it faid, that the Fel- 
lows here, tho' they have not this Power, yet have 
ſuch Honours and Reſpect ſecured to them, by their 
Statutes as muſt ſtrike a Reverence into the Minds of 
the Vouth; and muſt without ſome great Defect of 
their Side, preſerve theſe in due ſubmiſſion. 

The great and invidious Honour they have ſecur- 
ed to them, and which I doubt is of more detriment 
to them than Service, is that of the Scholars ea 
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And it is imagined by ſome, that this is a thing. ſo 
important, of ſuch Efficacy, that it ought to ſtrike 
ſuch a Regard, and Awe into the Minds of the Youth 
as to ſupply the place of Force, and be to *the Go- 
vernours inſtead of Civil Power. It is true, it is a 
great Honour, even more than is always paid to 
crown'd Heads: For that Reaſon I think it a little 
out of proportion, and it may produce ſometimes, I 
apprehend, an Effect very contrary to what was in- 
tended. Power will generally ſecure Refpe&, whether 
it have outward Honours appointed it or not: But 
to give exceſſive Honours, where little or no Power 
attends them, is rather expoſing the Perſon, thus 
dignified to Contempt, than the ſecuring him a pro- 
per Reſpect. This Honour, I am confident would as 
cheaply be parted with, as any of the young Gentle- 
| men could wiſh; . but while the Fellows ſwear to ob- _ 
| ſerve their Statutes, and to enforce the Obſervation of 
them by others, they are by their Oaths obliged to 
require it; And it muſt be a Diſpoſition particularly 
> | perverſe, that can make a difficulty of yielding it. 
7 However, I cannot but think, an arch Boy is ſome- 
times tempted to ſmile within himſelf, at the fight of 
one of theſe Fellows, ſtrutting through the Courts, 
and cauſing every Cap to fall before him: Eſpecially 
e | if the Lad ſhould confider at the ſame time, how ea- 
r Þ fy it is for any half-ſcore of thoſe Gentlemen, who ſa- 
flute thus low, and with ſo much Reyerence, to make 
of | this Governor and all his Brethren, forget their 
State, and like meaner Men betake them to their 
Heels for Safety, | IE | 
t But if all this be inſufficient to keep them in order 
Ict them be admoniſhed, _wheneyer they are found 2 
: EE. ranks 
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tranſgreſs: Let them be expelled as faſt as they de- 
Terveit: Turn them out of the College with Diſ- 
grace. Where till can be the need of Force? 3 
I have always imagined that Civil Power was ne- 
ceſſary in every Society, in order to ſupport the Go- 
; vernors, and protect them in the P iſcharge of theit 
Duty; yet, by the difficulty I have often found, in 
eonvineing People in private Converſation, I have 
doubted, that with regard to the College I was guil - 
ty of ſome miſtake. I ſhall therefore lay down cer- 
tain Caſes, that may be caſily conceived to happen, 
and certain Facts that have happened, in order to try, 
if they will add any.Evidence, to this doubtful Point, 
Suppoſe for Inſtance by an Accident cf any Kind, 
of which numbers have been, and a thouſand more 
may be, that a dozen or twenty young Gentlemen 
are found engaged in ſome Fault that is contrary 
to their Statutes, that has brought Diſgrace and Scan- 
dal on their College, and for which the Governours 
may think themſelyes obliged to inflict ſome. Puniſh» 
ment; as in ſuch Caſes they moſt certainly are. The 
Figure that the College uſually makes on ſuch Oc- 
taſion is this; the Senior Fellows meet in their Conſul- 
520 f Room in the Provoſt's Houſe, they enquire 
to the Fact, they endeayour to diſcoyer how far 
the Guilt has proceeded; they examine what the 
Scholars haye to offer in their Defence. The young 
Gentlemen, who are conſcious of their. Guilt, aſſem- 
ble in the Courts below, they have perhaps ſecured 
A Number of their Friends, they are ſurrounded with 
a great Crowd of their Brethren, how many they 
may have engaged to be of their Party is not to be 
diſcoyered, and they giye perhaps plain n. 
1 | Woo that 
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that they are not inclined to ſuffer any Genſure to 
paſs upon them. Their Word is one and all, they 
End their number their Security, and will not ſuffer 
any one Man to be ſingled out, for an Example, 
fearing where it might light, & | 
Jo diſperſe this Aſſembly by fair Words is not. al- 
ways to be attempted, with hopes of. Succeſs ;- and 
Jam informed ſuch Endeayours have ſometimes fail- 
ed. But why ſhould this be undertaken? For if the 
Fellows, notwithſtanding theſe threatening Appears 
ances, reſolve to. inflict the Punifhments, they are 
obliged; they are immediately to paſs into the Hall, 
and there amidſt the fame Crowd, in full Aſſembly 
of the Scholars gathered by Toll of Bell, to admo+ 


niſh, or expell, as they think prudent. Here is the 


Provoſt then, with ſeven Senior Fellows and the 


Dean, in the midſt of all the Scholars of the College, 
doing his Duty, (it is true,) and reading his Cenſure 


againlt the Guilty; but what ſecurity has he that 
they ſhall attend jt with Patience? He has his Au- 
thority and the Statutes indeed of his Side: but ig 
he ſure they will be. ſufficient with thoſe, who have 
deſpiſed his Authority ; who have, by all their Be- 
hayiour, by Cries and Outrages perhaps in his Paſs 
lage thither, declared they will not paticntly ſubmit ? 
Who haye nothing, farther to apprehend from his 
Power, have nothing to hope, nothing more to fear; 
who are young, hardy, deſperate, and furrounded 
perhaps by a hundred of their Friends? I take fox 


| granted. that a Governgur of the: beſt Reſolution, and 


the ſtrongeſt Nerves, may on ſuch Occaſion Wear a 
very ſeriqus Countenance, and even feel ſome ſecref 
Palpitation of Heart, without any, great * 
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But he who ſends a chief Goyernour among three of 
four hundred Youths, upon ſuch an Errand, and no 
better attended, ſeems not quite enough to regard ei- 
ther the ſafety of his Perſon, or the Peace, or the 
Honour of his Government. 

If a Board reſolve to puniſh in ſuch a Caſe as 1 
bere mentioned, this is the encouraging Scene they 
have to go thro' in order to it. But 1 doubt things 
do not always take this Courſe, (whatever the Fel- 
tows might deſire the World ſhould think ) even 
where the Diſcipline of the College may demand it; 
and that the Danger ſometimes has been prudently Ms 
voided. This is natural to think, and I believe on 
ſome occaſions neceſſarily happens in ſuch Caſes as that 
above mentioned, while the Provoſt and Senior Fel- 
lows are deliberating i in their Conſultation Room, I ap- 
prehend theyare ſometimes in a very uneaſy Situation, 
and yery much exed what. Reſolution to take. To 
give up the Point, and not to puniſh a Crime proved, 
is-breaking their Statutes, giving up. their Authority, 
and telling the young Gentlemen that whenever they 
reſolve not to be puniſhed, they are ſecure. On the 
other hand to go-on reſolutely, and inflict the Pu- 
niſhment, their Statutes require, may perhaps com- 
mit them to the hands of an Inflamed Multitude, 
from whom, neither their Authority nor perhaps 
their Perſons may eſcape unhurt. At leaſt, I doubt 


not but this Suſpicion. has ſometimes ariſen in their 


Minds. 
I figure to my ſelf a Philoſoptiet of a peaceable 


Diſpoktion, - looking out at their Conſultation- 
Window, on that tumultuous Aſſembly below: 
weighing with himſelf the Honour f the Board, and 


the 
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Diſcipline of the College, againſt the Danger he 
may meet with in his Paſſage to the Hall: And I 
cannot help thinking, that he may poſſibly ſome- 
times be ſmit with Apprehenſions; that he may be 
diſpoſed to let the Honour of the Board ſleep for 
that Turn, and incline rather to peaceful Coun- 
ſel. And tho' on ſome Occaſions they have ſhewed 
ſufficient Reſolution, and expoſed themſelves to evi- 
dent Danger, yet at other Times I doubt not they 
have prudently avoided the hazard, and rather ſuf- 
fered the Guilty to eſcape: And this perhaps all 
rightly conſidered the only wiſe Reſolution they 

cou'd take, | | 

- But then when we allow this, what becomes of the 

- | Diſcipline of the College, muſt not every one here 

I ſee, that original Errour, that defect of the Conſti- 

„ tution, for which no other Device can make amends ? 

0 
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But it may be thought that theſe are needleſs 
Terrours. It is faid, that no miſchiefs have ever hap- 
„ | pened to any Fellows of the College, that it is nat 
y. to be ſuppoſed the Youths would ay Hands on their 
e | Governours: It is ſaid that a Governour ſhould be 
a Man without Fear; and that ſuch a one would 
bear all before him. On the contrary, I apprehend 
there are certain Caſes, wherein the wiſeft and the 
ſtouteſt Man need not bluſh to fear; and that ſuch 
' Þ Caſes in this College have been frequent; when, if 
ir the Governours had gone on without Fear, they had 
in all Likelihood met with found Reaſogs to make 
them repent it. However, becauſe Matters of Fact 
are moſt convincing, I ſkall mention ſome that deem 
tO give ſtill more Light in this Affair. 

FIR 0 About 
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About thirty Years ago, there was occaſion to ad- 
moniſh for ſome Offence, three or four young Men; 


for which purpoſe, the Provoſt and Senior Fellows 


went to the Hall as is uſual, and read their Sentence 


againſt them; the young Gentlemen, tho' ſo few in 


number, yet gave a very ſignal Inſtance of their Re- 


ſolution, and of the Affronts to which a chief Gover- 
nour is expoſed, who has no other Guards than his 
Counſellours to protect him. They advanced reſolute- 
ly, tore the Paper out ofthe Dean's Hand, and turned 
the Provoſt out of the Hall. Indeed he came off far 
the Affront, but you may imagine that ſuch a Com- 
pliment in the Sight of all the Youths, was no great 
Addition to his Authority, or Confirmation of his 


Power. And from ſome late Accidents,one may ſuſpect, 


that ſhould any Yonths think fit to tread in the ſame 
Steps at any time to come; they may poſſibly not at- 
tend tothe moderation recommended to them in this 
Action, but proceed to Lengths more violent and 
dangerous. 1 

A later Inſtance there was a very few Years ſince, 
when the Senior Fellows being obliged to puniſh ſome 
turbulent young Men, made their way into the Hall 
through the midſt of infinite Affronts and Reproach- 
es: The Hall-Doors being locked againſt them by the 
Boys, they were obliged to break them open, to in- 
flict their Cenſure: And what Reception they might 
have met from the young Gentlemen, who were 
within, was I imagine ſomewhat doubtful. It 
changed indeed that Fortune was on their Side, they 
carried their Point, and Sentence was executed. 
No tan I think, can blame herein their want of 
Reſolution ; but let Men be eyer ſo reſolute, where 
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Juſtice is oſten to ſtruggle and make its way through 
ſuch Difficulties and Dangers, it is not to be expect- 


ed it will be executed well; nor will it appear with 


that Dignity that it ought. And aſter ſome late 
Examples of Wildneſs and Barbarity among the 

Scholars, what degree of Reſolution the Fellows will 
on theſe Occaſions think fit to ſhew again, I leave 
o them to determine ? 

I ſhall only mention one Fact more which happen- 
ed about a year ago, that of breaking into the Cham- 
ber of one of the Fellows, andexerciſing there every 
Kind of Miſchief and Affront that could be deviſed : 
And this executed, (as appeared afterwards,) by not 
more than ſix or eight Perſons. Is a Society well in- 
ſtituted, where ſuch things may and do happen, 
and no Proviſion is made againſt them? For 
what Proyiſion is made, where no Man has a 
Right to/ repreſs ſuch Violence? Or, who that 
is not armed with Authority, and Civil Power, 
will venture among Mad-men engaged in ſuch 
an Undertaking ? Beſides what Diligence or Reſo- 
lution is to be expected in executing the little 
Powers they have, from Men who find them- 
ſelves expoſed to ſuch Damage and ſuch Diſgrace ? 
Is it not to be feared, they will rather by Lenity and 
Indulgence, and giving up their College Diſcipline, 
ſeek for the praiſe of Popularity, and the favourable 
Opinion of thoſe, who, when put out of Humour, 


ice the Way ſo open to their Revenge? 


Having laid theſe things together, leſs clearly per= 
haps than were to be wiſhed, I leave you to conſider 
what Concluſion ought to be made from them: for 


my part I find no Reaſon to alter mine; that in this 
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as well as in every other Society, making a diſtinct and 
ſeparate Body, Power is a neceſſary and eſſential 
Thing, And that in the ſame Proportion as that is 
weak and defective, the Government will be lame 

and precarious, and the Governours at the Mercy 

of thoſe whom they ſhonld direct. 

I muſt needs appear tedious to you, in ſpending ſo | 
much Time upon a Point fo clear : Yet I cannot for- 
bear mentioning one or two more Circumſtances, that | 
ſeem to make it ſtill more evident. | 

Very often the Miſchief ariſes from two or three | 
young Gentlemen; ſometimes from one ſingle Head; 
and the Fellows diſcover and ſee the Contagion 
ſpreading before their Eyes: Had they in tuck Caſes 
a Right to lay Hands on, and confine theſe Leaders 
till > or Paſſion was over, very great and dangerous 
Evils might be avoided. As it is, they have nothing 

to do, but to look on, to wait till the Sparks have 
i} gathered Strength, and break out into a Flame. 
4 Often it happens, that a young Man is cenſured 
| and expelled, and yet refuſes to go ont of the College: 
| He remains, and appears there in the Sigit of the 
Provoſt and Fellows: He attends to inſuſe of his Spi- 
tit into his Acquaintance; No Man has a Right to 
lay Hands on him, or to turn him, or to keep him out 
of the College: And the Porters, who have ſome- 
times received Orders to hinder ſuch from coming in, 
have becn ſeverely handled for their Attempt, and 
no Remedy is to be obtained. Is it reaſonable, that 
. ſuch young Men ſhould pe permitted to remain there? 
li Can they be ſaid to be expelled a Society, who have 
i full Liberty to abide in it? Or is fuch Expulſion a 
ſafficient Remedy againſt their eyil Communication, 


when 
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when it leaves them at Liberty to keep Company 
with the Scholars, as much as ever, and has only 
provoked them to do more Miſchief than before. 

In the Times of theſe late Diſturbances, one of theſe 
young Men was preſent in the Hall; and to ſkew what 
Effect his Expulſion had on him, was the firſt to lay 
Hands on one cf the Senior Fellows there preſent, 
and in the Execution of his Office. As he was 
known to have done this, he might indeed have been 
proſecuted for it at Law; but, for what Reaſon I 
know not, this was not thought of. 

But not only theſe Gentlemen, but even Vaga- 
bonds, and idle People of the Town are at full Li- 
berty (in Caſe of any Diſorder) to pour themſelves 
| into the College: And that they have not ſeized 
this Opportunity to break open Rooms, and to do 
I greater Miſchicf than has yet been thought of, is to 
me hard to account for. | 

Eff-Qtually to forbid Entrance to ſuch, no Man 
within the College has a Right at preſent; nor can 
they ever be hindered, till ſome Members of the 
College be veſted with civil Power; and till this be 
done, till all, or at leaſt ſome of theſe Inlets to Dit 
order and Confuſion be ſtopped, we may lament the 
Condition of the College, or we may abuſe its Go- 
vernours (if we chooſe this rather) but no Governour 
upon Earth can be {ſure he ſhall preſeve it in Peace. 

It would be a wild Suppoſition to make, that the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin had no more Power over his 
Citizens, than the Provoſt of the College has over 
the Scholars; and that, notwithſtanding he was re- 
quired to prevent, or to quell any Riots that ſhou'd 
happen among them. Were we to ſuppoſe only the 
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Company of Weavers to be ſo far exempt from his 
Power, that in no Caſe he were ever to lay Hands 
on any of them; that for grievous Faults, he ſhould 
only read a Paper to expel them his Liberties; and 
after all could not uſe Force to turn them out; that 
it were even judged a Matter too harſh, that the 
Courts of Juſtice ſhould meddle in, or encourage a 
Proſecution againſt any of them, for Outrages com- 
mitted, or Violences offered: In tuch Cale, I ſay, 


who would not pity a Lord Mayor, who had ſuch a 
City to govern? I ought, indeed, to ask Pardon of 


the Gentle men of the College, for ſetting them in the 


ſame Light with Men, whom they may juſtly think 


beneath them: But where elſe to look for Inſtances 
of ſuch Diſorders, as have been among them, did not 
occur to me: I believe no Society thro' all Europe, 


made up of Gentlemen as they are, will afford them. 


I have often heard it ſaid, and ſometimes was in- 
clined to think, that this College might be well go- 
verned, provided it cou'd find a Provoſt equal in Re- 
ſolution to a late Lord Mayor of Dublin, (whom 
I mention, as he always will be mentioned, with Ho- 
nour.) But if we conſider a little, what will the 
beſt Reſolution do, that is utterly deſtitute of Pow- 


er to ſupport it? Power in the Hands of a reſolute 
Magiſtrate, ſupporting his Authority, and diſcharging 
his Duty, will indeed do Wonders; and that Alder- 


man French has ſhewn. But where there is no Power 
at all, what will Reſolution, or the ſtouteſt Look 
ayail? Or what even the ſtouteſt Heart, where the 
Hands are faſt bound, and can give no Aſliſtance? 

The Univerſities at Oxford and Cambridge are not 


under theſe Difficulties in Caſe of any Diſturbance: 
Their 


Mu 
Their ProQors go about, attended by their Beadles, 
who bring with them the Means to prevent, or to 
quell any Miſchief of this kind, 

Theſe two Univerſities, are Seats alſo of the Mu- 
ſes, as much as ours can pretend to be, at the leaſt; 
They conſiſt of Members, to whom if we allow an e- 
qual Share of Politeneſs and Civility with our own, 
J believe our Gentry will not thereat take Offence; 
yet, theſe two Univerſities are unwilling to truſt en- 
tirely to the Reaſon and gocd Humour of the Mem- 
bers, for their good Government and Peace. 'Their 
Vice-Chancellors, - and not they only, but ſeyeral of 
the Heads of Houſes, are Juſtices of the Peace, and 
thereby armed with Civil Power; That, if their 
Reaſons, lighting on improper Subjects, ſhould be in- 
effectual, the Arm of Power may prevail. Such Tu- 
mults therefore, as are frequent and terrible with us, 
are unknown there: If any ſhould happen, there is a 
Force prepared to quell them; and other Method 


than that of Force, that ſhall be ſure and effeQual 


for the quelling of Tumults, is, I own, a Diſcovery 
that I have not yet learnt to have been made. The 

go farther; they have alſo a Priſon prepared to lodge 
ſuch unruly Spirits, as cannot otherwiſe be kept quiet. 
And in Cambridge, L am informed, they have Stocks 
ſet up in many of their Colleges; for what Uſe I am 
unwilling to ſay; yet TI can hardly forbear ſaying, 
that ſcarce any Uſe of them can be too ſevere for 
thoſe, who diſturb the Peace of thoſe Places, that 
are ſet apart for the ſacred Retreats and Nurſeries of 
Learning. For he who breaks the Order of Society 
in ſuch an Abode, and introduces Diſobedience and 
Confuſion therein, of what Rank ſoeyer he be, how 


can 
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can he any longer be conſidered or dealt with as a rea- 
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fonable Creature? Or what Method is thereleft to 
ſubdue him? And where is the Policy in puniſhing 
Crimes in the rudeſt Part of the Country, as well as 
in the beſt governed Cities, and Societies of all Kinds, 
and permitting them there only, where the Youth of 
the Kingdom is educated; where the Foundation 
of all their Principles, Practices, and future Habits 
is laid? 

But theſe Things IJ am not recommending for our 
Ute. All I have hitherto mentioned, is for this on- 
ly End, that, ſince this College 1s not allowed the 
Inſtruments, which alone arc able to preſerve Peace, 
which every Body's Experience has always ſeen to 
be neceſſary, without which no Corporation ever yet 
was governed, nor ever will be, no reaſonable Judge 
ought to wonder, that in this College, Peace is not 
always preſerved, RD ES, | | 

But I hear it ſaid, if ſuch Power he neceſſary, 
what need they go farther than the Lord Mayorand 
the civil Magiftrates of the City to ſeek it? The 

College is in their Juriſdiction, the Magiſtrates of the 
City are at Hand to aſſiſt, what more therefore do 
they want? The College is indeed in their Juriſdic- 
tion, but as effectually privileged from them, in thofe 
Caſes, where their Aſliftance is wanted, as if at a 
Thouſand Miles Diſtance. The Affair generally ftands 
thus: If they ge with a Complaint to the Magiſtrate, 


that a Tumult 18 apprehended in the College, that 


there are certain unquiet Spirits, from whom Miſchief 
is feared, and ask Aſſiſtance, and Protection againſt 
them; this is reckoned an idle Story, that the Go- 
vernours of the College, armed with nn, and 
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Authority, as they are, ſhould expreſs any Fear of a 


few Boys under their Direction: And Anſwers of 
this Kind are very ready to be given. On the other 
Hand, if they wait till the Miſchief has broke out, 
and threatens them and their College with DeſtruCtion 
and if they then ask Aid to repreſs it, the Magiſtrate 
in this Caſe becomes apprehenſive for the Safety of fo 
many Gentlemens Sons, as are concerned in it: He 
is unprovided of Force ſufficient to deal with ſuch a 
Number: He is, not without Reaſon, ſenſible of the 
Danger of going amongſt an incenſed Multitude, and 
into a Place eſteemed to be privileged from Juſtice 
and from Power; and then they are adviſed to have 
Patience, and to ſuffer the Storm to blow oyer as it 
may. 

In Fact they never did aſſiſt the College, and I 
doubt it is not reaſonable to expect they will. It 
would indeed be needleſs to think of any other Pow- 
er, or to ſeek for Help elſewhere, if it might be had 
from the Magiſtrates of the City. But he that is 
to go a Mile for an Engine to quench a Flame, 
broke out in the Midſt of his Houſe, might as well 
ſave himſelf the Trouble, and ſee it burnt down at 
his Leiſure; eſpecially if the Engine be in the Hands 
of Managers, who will not let it move, till they are ſure 
the Fire is large enough to demand it; and if it be 
any whit too large, may be apprehenſive of ſuffering 
in the Flame. Whereas, were the Maſter ſuffered to 
keep but a Bucket or two in his Houſe, he might 
upon an accidental Spark lighting any where, extin- 
guiſh it without Trouble or Hurry. 

But it muſt be owned, there ſeems to be ſome ſmall 
Matter of Reflection, that this Defect in their Con- 
1 D ſtitution 
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ſtitution ſhould appear ſo much more ſtrongly at pre- 
ſent, than ever it did heretofore, Tho” one loy'd the 
College never ſo well, and eſteemed its Governours 
never ſo much, yet at firſt Sight it might puzzle one 
to account for this. And one can hardly help ima- 
gining, there muſt be ſomething particularly wrong 
at this Time, to make this Want ſo much more felt, 
than it had uſed to be. However this I will ſay, that 
it is now a long Time, ſince I fancied, I. obſerved 
Things were taking this Turn, and tending to the 
Period, at which they are lately arrived. 

In Order to explain my ſelf, I deſire you would 
recollect the Times, in which the College was unac- 
quainted with theſe Diſorders, and every Thing moy- 
ed in due Subordination and Peace, at leaſt with Re- 
gard to the Goyernours. Theſe Times are often ex- 
tolled, and cryed out for, as the happy Times of the 
College, of good Example, and ſtrict Diſcipline, when 
Vices and Luxuries, now common, were unknown. 
And I believe it may be allowed, ſome ill Cuſtoms 
have crept in, and perhaps they have ſuffered ſome good 
ones to fall; perhaps alſo it may be as truly affirmed, 
that ſome good Cuſtoms are introduced, and ill ones 
baniſhed. | „ | 

But I defire you will remember who were then the 
great Difciplinarians of the College, and preferved it 
in ſuch Submiſſion to the Provoſt and Fellows. Was 
it their precarious Authority; or the Power and Vi- 
gilance of the Deans; or the ſuperior Skill and Con- 
duct of the then Fellows? No certainly, there were 
much more cogent Arguments to Sobriety and Mo- 
deſty than theſe. You cannot poſſibly forget the dread . 
we oft have endured from the Senior Sophiſters Sand, 


and 


| Want of Civil Authority 


some little Raſuzes happened ſometimes in the Checks 


Ba | 

and the Batchelors Foot. The Youth, when ſet free 
from School, did not then immediately commence a 
Gentleman, tho' he put on a Gown; at leaſt, if it 
be unavoidable, that his Gown muſt have made him 
a. Gentleman, he bore his Quality much moge meek- 
ly and modeſtly than ſome do at preſent. He ſound 
himſelf, tho' ſet free from the Rod, yet {till begirt 
with Danger: He had Evils on all Sides, and was ob- 
liged to uſe ſome Degree of Skill and Caution in his 
Demeanour, or it was eaſy for him to fall into terrible 
Inconveniencies. There was then indeed a Diſcipline 
kept up: The Penalties were ſomewhat rough, but 
it was always my Opinion, and I am now much con- 
firmed in it, they were not more ſo, than the Caſe re- 
quired. 'There was then a due Subordination of the 
Freſhmen to the Sophiſters, of theſe to the Batche- 
lors, andof all to the Fellows, And in the Want 
of that Power, all other Corporations have, this 
ſeems the only Hedge about the Authority of the 
Governours, that could be deviſed. A Freſhman 


chen hardly dared to lift up his Eyes with Inſolence, 
towards the Fellows, when he ſaw ſo many terrible 


Powers planted in the Way between them: And the 


in the Goyernours ſeems 
to me the true Origin of the ſubordinate Powers in 


| the College. They found they were to govern young 


Men, not all of them in thoſe rough Times ſufficient- 
ly tamed, and broken into Civility and good Man- 
ners; and that it was not always they were diſpoſed 
to ſabmit to an Authority, that could not be enfor- 
ced. In this Situation, I ſuppoſe, they permitted theſe 
inferior Powers; and they had the intended Effect; 
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of a forward young Man; but the Miſchief was no- 
thing, and the Good was great. However this bar- 
barous Method, as it was called, giving Offence to 
the tender hearted Mothers; and ſome of the Goyer- 
nours of thoſe Days, thinicing it a Diſcipline too rude, 
they reſòl ved to aboliſh it; and after much ſtruggling, 
were happy enough to atchieve their Purpoſe. But 
had they thoroughly conſidered what there was to 
put in its Place, they had perhaps been leſs earneſt to 
execute their Reſolution. But this is a Tranſaction long 
ſince paſt. WD - 

No then the Youth diſmiſſed from School, and 
putting his Gown on his Back, becomes a Man, a 
Gentleman, and riſes into the World at once. All 


terrors are at once removed from about him; he walks 


ſecure in his own Paths; he ſees no intermediate Au- 
thority placed between the Fellows and him. If there- 
fore he takes Offence, he takes Offence immediately 
at them: If he has any little miſchieyous Conceit to 
execute, it is levelled againſt them. He ſharply watch- 
es their Behaviour towards him, is very jealous of 
his new Dignity, and very ready to reſent any thing, 
that he fancies is ſaid or done to him amiſs. There is 
now no Maſter over him, no civil Magiſtrate who 
has a Right to reſtrain him, no Sophiſter, no Batche- 
lor to put him in Mind of his Duty, and preſerve him 
within Bounds. The Fellows are become the only 
Officers, and the two.Deans the chief Officers of the 
College: They only are to ſee all Faults, at leaſt they 
alone are to puniſh all. 1 8 
If they, eſpecially the Deans, be diligent and con- 
ſcientious in the Diſcharge of their Duty, how a- 


 grecable, is it likely, they will make themfelyes to 
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the preater Number of the College? And what an 
ee Chance muſt it not be, to go thro' with 
Applauſe? If they have any Fault, or any Failing, 
(and who has them not) how ſurely will they, and 
all the World hear of them? But what is moſt to 
our preſent Purpoſe; be they never ſo faultleſs, ne- 


ver ſo praiſeworthy, how neceſſary, how unavoid- 


able it is, that the publick Peace muſt be often diſ- 
turbed? There was then a pgwerful Claſs of Senior 
Sophiſters, 60, 80, perhaps 100 ſtrong; all Officers 
of Juſtice; all armed with Authority; all executing 
Puniſhments for Crimes on the Spot. Their Eyes 
were every where, their Reſolution and Unanimity 


not to be withſtood. What is now in the Place of 


this? A few Fellows, or rather the two Deans, who 
are to puniſh every Fault, every Inſolence, muſt 
oppoſe themſelyes to every irregular Gentleman's 


| Df pleaſure: Who are to correct many and often 


' grievous Abuſes, and this in a Society, where there 
is nothing but a bare Authority, without any Civil 
Power to ſupport them: Who alſo, conſidering the 
Accidents that ſometimes happen there, may unluc- 


kily hit upon this Reflection, that, tho' a ſtrict Ex- 


ecution of the College Statutes, and puniſhing all Of- 
fences of the Scholars, may be moſt for the Publick 
Good; yet Lenity and Indulgence, and winking at 
Faults, may beſt provide for their particular Safety, 
Peace, and Reputation. There is no need to reproach. 
the Iriſh with being a wild Nation; but certainly, if 
theſe Means were ſufficient. to. preſerve a Society of 
Soo you . Men in 75 Peace, we might, boaſt, 
that in ür aud een in Tameneſs and 


gentle. 
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Gentleneſs of Manners, they 5 4 to no Nation up- 


on Earth. 


Thus much I have ventured to ad yince towards the 
Support of an Opinion, in which I find I am. pretty 
fingular: That this College, being dcftitute of all Civil 
Power, cou'd ſcarce at any time hope i be ſecure 
from Tumults; and having entirely pulled down the 
little Authority of their Sophiſters and Batchelors, 
can much leſs promiſedt to themſel ves at preſent, than 
they could heretofore. 

Some other Cauſes may EW; el forwards their 
Diſorders ; but theſe I haye mentioned, I ſhould take 
to be the Root and the Foundation of all their Evil, 
and ſuch as muſt neceflarily produce it. 

If we have a Mind to be better convinced of the 
Influence of theſe Powers, towards preſerving Peace 
and good Government, we need only reflect on that 
Time, wherein theſe Privileges were tending faſt to 
their utmoſt Period. Had there then been among 
the Scholars any Share of that Diſpoſition, in which 
they have been of late, they could not have deſired 
more Reaſons for ſpewing it, nor an ampler Field, 
wherein to expatiate. About that Time I was often 
among my Friends in the College, I obſerved their 
Proceedings, and am almoſt tem 8880 to ſay of them: 
There was then no Judge in i Wirael, but every one 
did that, which was ee in his own Eyes. There 
was then an eaſy, good natured Goyernour, who was 
often abſent in England; and when here, to ſay no 
more, was the mildeſt of all Rulers. There were | 
Lecturers, who ſeldom attended Lectures, even the 
publick ones. Fellows, who often in a Month were 
not ſeen at Prayers: Commons greatly neglected; 


Deans 


D 
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Deans who never once thro' the Year --=—-- But it 


might be an inyidious Thing to go thro' all the Par- 
ticulars which might be mentioned. The Truth is 


there was ſome Room for Outcry, if the Youth had 


been ſo diſpoſed. However Things went on tole- 


rably well; neither was any Noiſe raiſed againſt the 
Goyernours abroad, nor did any remarkable Diſtur- 


bances happen at Home: On the contrary, in theſe 


Times did the Favour of the Parliament extend it- 
ſelf largely to the College, by the Grant of conſi- 
derable Sums of Money; and the Fellows were well 
reputed of, and eſteemed in the World. The young 
Gent!emen under their Care, were not yet become 
their Cenſors; they were not yet encouraged by 
their Friends to bear about idle Tales of their Mis- 
behaviour, or Neglects; nor was that Reſpect and 
Reyerence, in which they were maintained, by the 
ſubordinate Powers of the Batchelors and Sophiſters, 
yet worn out of the Minds of the Youths: 

Theſe Powers were long diſcouraged by the Go- 
vernours, but yet the Batchelors and Sophiſters gave 
them up with great Reluctance, and ſtruggled hard 
in their Defence: And they every now and then, 
notwithſtanding ſevere Prohibitions, ventured to ex- 
ert them againſt notorious and inſolent Offenders. 
They went farther to defend them, and even ſtirred 
up ſome Riots in the College, in Order to oblige the 
Fellows to continue them in their Privileges; Which 
Riots are by ſome injudiciouſly charged upon the 
Powers themſelves. But not long after the Time 
which I have mentioned, they were finally and ef- 
fectually put down. And as this was ſettled many 


Years ſincęe, you may#poſſibly imagine, that had 
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theſe Powes contributed any Thing to the Preferya. 
tion of Peace and good Government in the College; 
the Supprefſion of them would have produced its 
worſt Effects, and been ſenſible long before this. 
But you will conſider, Sir, that neither is good 


once: The Eſtabliſhment of the ſevereſt Penalties, 
will not at once ſettle Order in a Society long cor- 
rupted; nor will the gradual Removal of Penalties, 


at once debauch thoſe, Who have been long acquaint- 
ed with Diſcipline, and ſubject to good Laws. The 


ower of the Sophiſters did chiefly maintain, might 
continue in Part for many Years after their Powers 
were aboliſhed, It would naturally require ſome 
confiderable Time, before the young Men can be ſup- 
poſed to have made a full Diſcovery of the Weak- 
nets of their Government, and how utterly precari- 
ous the Power of the Governors is. Without this, 
it is not to be conceived, that they did not arrive 
ſooner at the Degree of Confuſion, in which they 

were of late: For it cannot be imagined, but that 
a Spirit was infuſing itſelf, and preparing to give 
thoſe: Signs of its Force, which the College lately 
felt, ad does yet lament, Every ſucceeding Year, 
the Boys went thither with leſs Awe on their Minds, 
— that the Terrors of Sophiſtry were remov- 
ed: Every Day's Stay there confirmed them more 
zn their Reſolution, and a general Confidence of Be- 
haylousr, having fewer Eyes on them to obſer ve 
their Conduct; Being ſenfible, they are in no Danger 
of Corporal Puniſhment for . Offences of any Kind, 

even for Breach of the puhlek Pekce, or for higher 
281513 Crimes, 


Order, gow Confufion introduced into any Society at 


Order therefore, which, in my Account, the 
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Grimes, What! A Difference this from the Condition 


ey were in at School; and how great and. ſudden, 
the Change, to be born with Moyration and Tem- 


Were I therefore asked m Or on, of the Cauſe 
of the late Diſorders . in the College pie 1 ſhould 0 5 
no Difficulty to anſwer. at once, Tha 
ill conſtituted from the Beginning: The want 990 8 
Civil Power, which alone is able to 55 with, and. 
ſubdue thoſe tur 9 5 Spirits, ſame : of which axets, 
be Soon? 5 5 15 Society, in 20 7 Rank and Con- 

tion e. They have indeed. m od Sta- 
5 es, they have Chee e eee * 
pu fins ; Which are ſufficient for the, Wr le, the: 

d, and the gentle: But th Rey 155 e alſc i Los a- 

—— them, who value not th Naa ho mall 
commit F aults,. and will: not 1 Pt d ior them 
and 0 the Inſolen ce and Outrage © f theſe hoy. 
haye no | 
three ( Gentlemen. of this Turn * d to ba. un- 
ruly, their Houfe mult be N Wade whic h ) 
I believe, no few can be Kuang they ſhall; be 


able to preyent, or te Wen e ha indeed one 


Guard about them, dhe er the B atchelors a and | 


Sophifhers and this they h * e proper to pull 


down: What g9od. Effect He his has producer: and. | 


how . it Was 1 ſup Ye, th are 


77 
convinced; tho, age Reaſqns.; OL ity, did ne- 


vo to me appear ſatisfa ory... The Principal one that 
L have often \hearg.aiMgped 4 ante that they Were 
Diſt turbanc es in t can, 


fl es nc olle y 
no lein Compiled to be a goo ne a 8 Of 125 
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ag againſt the Governors, oy certainly never were the 
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t the College i 18 | 
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Caufc: The Endeavours to ſuppreſs Privileges on 


one Side, and to maintain them on the other, might 
poflibly occaſion ſome Tumults; the Powers them- 
ſel ves neyer did. Diſturbances among the Scholars 
they might ſometimes occaſion, when'a ſtubborn Boy 
refaſed to o obſerve Rules, or to fubmit to the Penal- 
ties due to the Neglect of them. But ſuch little Un- 
bine every —. muſt bear with, if they refolve 
have Juſtice executed againſt inſolent and violent 

Offe ae And which are leaſt inconvenient, or 
which ought rather to be born; Diſturbances, which 

ariſe 6 the'Execution of Juſtice, and Preſervation 
of Diſcipline, or Difturbances, which ariſe from the 
Want of Officers to enforce it, and are therefore le- 
velled againſt the Government itſelf: Whether of 
theſe two Sorts ou ght rather to be ſubmitted to; 
this, I ſay, requires no great Diſcerament to deter- 
minne. All ine Difference is this: Were I a Gover- 

nour, 1 ſhould incline to bear with the former; were I 
one of the governed, I might poſſibly chooſe to en- 
dure the other. 

Thus far I have, Sir, in Obedience to your Com- 
mands, conſidere a the preſent Condition of the Col- 
lege of Dublin; and it 75 be owned, it cannot be 
9 9275 a good one. 80 far: as 1 am able to under- 


hee aid 1 it 5 + Thang 1155 OA neceſſarily are 
more ſo at PE and have been more ſo of late, 


The 
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The Proviſions here made for pteſerying Peace, and 
the Care had of ſupporting theGovernours of the So- 
ciety, may perhaps be thought ſufficient for an 1ri/b 
College; but certainly would not be ſo eſteemed in 
any other Nation in Europe: And ſo long as they, 
who watch over the publick Welfare, and provide 
for the good Government of every other Part of the - 
Nation, do foreſee any Inconvenience in extending the 
ſame Care towards this College; ſo long, I ſhould 
think,private Men might be entreated, to have ſome 
ttle Indulgence for Goyernours, who are overborn b 
Evils, that it is not in their Power to redreſs. 
That I may not, Sir, too much weary your Pati- 
ence at once, I ſhall here end this long, and ill digeſt- 
ed Letter, I have prepared, and ſhall ſuddenly 
ſend you a Second; wherein I ſhall a little venture 
to enquire, whether there be any other Errors or Ne- 
glects, (as it is generally imagined) that may contri- 
bute 8 their Diſorders. I am, Sir, in the 
mean Time, with all the Duty and Reſpect, with 
which I am bound, 5 


Your moſt Obedient Servant. 
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